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and Scotland. It was this same writer who intro-
duced the Scottish word gruesome into the language.

Later in the century another Scotsman, Thomas
Carlyle, made many new words which later writers
and speakers have used. They are generally rather
forcible and not very dignified words, for Carlyle's
writings were critical of almost everything and every-
body, and he seemed to love rather ugly words, which
made the faults he described seem contemptible or
ridiculous. It was he who made the words croakcry,
dry-as-dust, and gruwbly, and he introduced also the
Scottish word feckless, which describes a person who
is a terribly bad manager, careless and disorderly in
his affairs, the sort of person whom Carlyle so much
despised.

The great writers of the present time seem to be
unwilling to make new words. The chief word-
makers of to-day are the people who talk a new
slang (and of these we shall see something in another
chapter), and the scientific writers, who, as they
are constantly making new discoveries, have to find
words to describe them.

Some of the poets of the present day have used
new words and phrases, but they are generally
strange words, which no one thinks of using for
himself. The poet John Masefield used the word
waps and the phrase bee-loud, which is very expres-
sive, but which we cannot imagine passing into
ordinary speech. Two poets of the Romantic Move-
ment, Southey and Cojeridge, used many new and